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spite of all that has been said about his slowness, a very fast con-
ductor when the right tempo happens to be very fast, he is not
in the least an impetuous one: his self-possession is completed
instead of destroyed by excitement; and his speed and energy
are those of a strong man on level ground, and not those of an
ordinary one going downhill. It must not be supposed that this
intensive, concentric force, characteristic of the true art passion,
is always manifesting itself in the energetic way in him.

For example, his conducting of the Lohengrin prelude was
quite a study in physical expression of just the opposite mode of
musical feeling. Needless to say, the band fell considerably short
of the ethereal perfection of sound at which the composer aimed.
Mottl's face and gesture, entreating, imploring, remonstrating,
deprecating, pleading, would have softened hearts of stone; and
the violins made it as easy for him as they could, which was per-
haps riot very easy, especially in the first section,

In the Tannhauser, too, die fine tone and expressive phrasing
of the violoncellos at their first entry in the pilgrims* march was
something to be for ever grateful for; while the perfect freedom
allowed to the clarinet to develop all die sweetness of the Venus
strain (which I heard then, for the first time in my life, as it was
meant to be heard) produced an effect only surpassed when, at
the end of the Tristan prelude, the Liebestod, usually murdered
by being taken too fast, came stealing in, with the conductor
doing exactly what Wagner declared to be the whole duty of a
conductor, "giving the right time to the band.'' Is it vain to hope
that nobody will ever take it too fast again?

Perhaps the most convincing instance of MottTs delicacy of
touch was the way in which he managed to veil the cheapness and
Rossinian turn-turn of the Rienzi overture, which Mr Henschel
had stripped naked with a ruthless hand. But it is unnecessary to
multiply illustrations. Those which I have given will serve to shew
that I am not merely turning an empty phrase in compliment to
a Bayreuth reputation when I say that Mottl is a conductor of
the very first rank, with, to boot, immense physical energy and
personal influence. I was filled with admiration by his efficiency
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